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HMusical Science, Literature, and Entelligence; 


To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in vour harmony. 
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ENGLISH MUSIC. 
By James GarrTiE. 
(Concluded from vol. ii. p. 183.) 


Ir might be worth while briefly to enquire into the way in which this 
unfortunate innovation was effected, for it is certain that the authorities 
who had the settlement of the kingdom, at the time we speak of, in their 
hands, had little or nothing to do with it. Up to the middle of the 
reign of King Henry, when the Reformation first began to be formally 
acknowledged and acted upon, the churches must, of course, have been 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in possession of the Catholic clergy. It may 
therefore be presumed that to this period the ancient forms were in f 

operation ;* and yet, when the commission of government, under Ed- 
ward VI., proceeded to promulgate the Reformed worship throughout 
the kingdom, it would seem that they found the choirs suppressed in 
every part ‘of it, and had thus only to ratify a change which it may be 
doubted whether they had otherwise any powers to enact or enforce.t 


Here we have unquestionably another of the effects of the puritanical 
spirit incipient in the very first stages of the Reformation. The more 
stern and uncompromising classes of the reformers, congregating in 
the churches, became impatient of the ancient forms, both because 
they were identified with the superstitions they abhorred, and because, 
by retaining the congregation in the situation of listeners merely, they 
were opposed to the doctrines of these gloomy enthusiasts, who, as is 
well known, maintained it to be essential to the purity of public wor- 
ship, that every one should be enabled to join in the musical portion of 
it. No wonder then that the same stern fanaticism which afterwards 
worked such tremendous effects upon the national destinies, should have 














* We read, for instance, of Sir Thomas More, a rigid Catholic, being very regularin his 
attendance in the choir of Chelsea church. 

+ Itis a curious, but well-known fact, that the policy of Henry so far checked the mores 
of the Reformation, that at his son’s accession, the popular feeling burst its bounds, the 
Government were consequently obliged to be calling upon the nee by proclamations to 
restrain their eagerness until the intended innovations could receive the sanction of authority. 
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been enabled, even at this early period, to effect, without the sanction 
of authority, the innovation we speak of. And this is the more likely, 
as the inferior clergy, who were at this time selected chiefly from the 
same section of the Reformers, must necessarily have been invested with 
extensive local and discretionary powers. It is true that at this distance 
of time we are left to little more than vague conjecture upon the sub- 
ject. There are two circumstances, however, which go strongly to con- 
firm the opinion we have hazarded. The first is the assertion of Bishop 
Burnet, that the country was in general in favour of preserving as many 
of the ancient forms, and as much even of the splendour of the ancient 
worship, as, was consistent with the leading principles of the Reforma- 
tion. The other is the absence of legal enactments, although here we 
must not be understood to speak positively. We are, however, ac- 
quainted with more than one history of the period, and certainly never 
recollect to have seen any thing of the kind even hinted at. Yet it is 
certain that the whole change was effected within the space of from fif- 
teen to twenty years, in spite of what Burnet asserts was the state of the 
public mind upon the subject. Taking these facts for granted, there- 
fore, we must conclude that the whole was the result of the same gloomy 
fanaticism, which, gathering strength in the lapse of ages, paused not 
in its stern career until it had precipitated princes, sceptres and mitres, 
into one common ruin at its feet. Whether our conjectures, however, 
upon this point be correct or not, it is certain that the necessity of the 
present practice rests solely upon the asserted expediency of every one’s 
being enabled to join in the sacred harmony. 


Now, we will not detain the reader at present with an examination 
of this doctrine; suffice it that when we see the public mind awakened to 
the disgraceful manner in which this portion of public worship is at pre- 
sent administered in the parish churches, (for until a disposition of this 
sort is manifested, it is vain to hope for any alteration in the system it- 
self,) we shall be fully prepared to prove that the above principle is 
utterly fallacious, and inimical to the interests of religion as well as 
music, and hence productive of extensive injury to the national morals. 
If such be the svstem, however, what is to be said to the way in which 
it is administered? Take a set of ragged urchins out of the streets, 
feed and clothe them at the public expense (so far—well,) educate 
them in every raffish and sordid impulse to which human nature is 
liable, taking care especially to keep them in total ignorance of the im- 
portant duties you intend them to fill upon the theatre of public life ; 
clothe them in a costume as revolting tu good taste as their manners and 
habits are to common sense and decency ; then thrust them into the 
temples, to administer this sublime portion of the public worship, and if 
the interests of religion (or any interests but those ef cant and hypocrisy) 
can be served by such a process, why then let rogues and blacklegs 
preach sermons, and the sceptical philosopher have his laugh. There 
is a great deal of fallacy abroad about purity and simplicity upon this 
subject. In the first place, we utterly deny the purity and simplicity 
of the charity children. We believe, on the contrary, that an enquiry 
would show that one half of them are little else than incipient felons 
and pickpockets. We remember hearing an old lady who was residing 
in the neighbourhood of a small charity school of girls in the country, 
say that thieving was a common practice among them, uor could those 
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who had the management of the school, although aided by the parish 
authorities, succeed in preventing it. Erroneous as we hold the present 
system to be in every respect, this is certainly no reason why it should 
be thus administered with such an utter disregard to good taste and 
public decency. And again, with respect to the pure and simple style 
of the psalmody, simplicity does not necessarily imply beauty. There 
is the simplicity of feebleness as well as power, and the English 
psalmody affords examples of both kinds. It is true that vulgarity in 
musical composition will generally be manifested in a love of floridity 
and misplaced ornament, and that every thing of this kind is prohibited 
in the established church (an excellent regulation); but if a composer 
is thus prevented from being outrageously vulgar, he can be abundantly 
dull and common-place—and is so. The truth is, that any one who can 
put half-a-dozen chords together with decent fluency, is perfectly compe- 
tent at present to become a composer for the Church. He has only to 
keep within reach of the taste and capacity of the urchins whom the 
Church has appointed as the ordeal of his fitness for this truly sublime 
branch of the art. 


We have been very plain and explicit upon this point, because we hold, 
not only that a change in the established practice lies at the root of na- 
tional improvement, but that the administration of the system as it 
stands, calls equally for investigation. Deprecating, as we must do, 
all attempts to force the conscienves of any class of people, we are yet 
induced to hope that the public mind would not be found upon enquiry 
to be unfavourable to some change in the present system, and a more 
genetal adoption of the cathedral service naturally suggests itself as the 
readiest and best substitute. A petition to the crown, or to parliament, 
althongh signed by no more than twenty or thirty individuals (provided 
they be names of weight and influence in the profession,) might do much 
towards awakening public feeling on the subject. Suppose that the 
petition went no farther than to suggest an increase in the number of 
metropolitan choirs to a dozen, and to allow one to every considerable 
city in the kingdom ; will any one deny the great, the inappreciable 
benefit to music, that would result from even this slight innovation upon 
the present practice. It is in vain to talk of the sacrilege of ‘ prostitut- 
ing’ the churches to purposes unconnected with religion. Waving the 
indisputable effect upon the national morals of a general advance and 
cultivation of the art, if choirs are sacrilegious things, why have they 
been retained in the cathedrals? Why are not the beautiful chants 
and chorals of the cathedral service at once and for ever silenced, and 
these edifices, among the rest, occupied by the creatures whom people 
insist upon regarding as the essence of all that is pure and seraphic ? 
Here, therefore, is an answer at once to all objections of this kind. 


We must moreover observe, that whatever the recommendations of 
the present system, it is scarcely anywhere practically observed ; for it 
is among the Dissenters alone that we must seek for the real singing 
congregations. In the national churches, we believe that one in 
twenty, or thereabouts, would comprise the greatest number of those 
who ever join in the musical portion of the service. In fact, it is only 
in the Methodist chapels, frequented by the most ignorant and fana- 
tical of the lower classes, that the practice is followed with.any thing 
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like zeal and enthusiasm; another proof, by the way, of its puritanical 
origin. 

Now, we will merely for the present request the reader to contrast 
the tone of the popular temple at a sectarian chapel, or even at the 
national churches, with the deportment of a cathedral congregation ; 
and he will be at once aware how little the prevailing practice con- 
duces to that state of mind in which areasonable man may be expected 
to take his seat in a place of public worship. 


Although we hold the restoration of the choirs to form the corner- 
stone to the national regeneration, there are doubtless many other 
things which would greatly contribute to a more healthy condition of 
public taste. For instance, there is at present great want of a reduc- 
tion in the prices of admission to concerts, and other music meetings. 
The rise in the value of money, which has taken place within these 
last twenty years, ought long since to have brought down the prices of 
admission to public places of all kinds. This is at length beginning 
to be felt and acted upon at the theatres; and the result, we believe, 
has been such as to convince the managers, that they have at last got 
hold of the true solution of their difficulties. But besides this, the love 
of music, which is now striking deep root in the national mind, loudly 
demands a reduction of this kind. We are also greatly in want of 
another Italian Opera, an Italian Theatre that is, which shall be 
fairly open to the public; for as to that in the Haymarket, it were as 
reasonable to call Almack’s a public Ball, or His Majesty’s Levee an 
Assembly of the People, as the Opera a place of public amusement. 
“ The Courts are open to all,” exclaimed a buaster of the system of 
English jurisprudence; “so is the London Tavern,” was the reply. 
The nature of the subscription, and the heavy prices of admission, 
would alone amount toa prohibition. But this is not all. It is noto- 
rious that no tradesman, however respectable, dare be seen here, with- 
out some risk to his business. True, this exclusive spirit has, it is 
said, abated of late years ; and the aristocrat who should chance to find 
himself alongside his hootmaker in the pit, would not feel so utterly 
discountenanced by the contact as he would twenty years ago. Still, 
the place continues to be one of the favourite haunts of the demon of 
exclusiveness. It is a lounge of the aristocracy, a saloon of the circles ; 
not a place in the conduct and management of which the public at 
large have the slightest influence.* All hope of amendment being 





* To such as may find it difficult to believe that a fashionable tradesman would inevitably 
endanger his business by subscribing to the opera, we would recommend the following 
anecdote. It has no direct reference to the point in question; but no one, after reading it, 
can doubt of the possibility of what we have asserted, and, indeed, know to be true. We ex- 
tract it from the evidence of Mr. Place (a retired tradesman) before a Committee of the 
House of Commons upon the state of education, compared to what it was fifty years ago, and 
shall give it in the speaker’s own words. 

* The prejudice against a man’s having books was formerly very great. In my own case, 
even in 1812, [ lost as many customers as paid me for the goods they had, to the amount of 
£500. a year,on a gentleman discovering that I had a roonr full of books. I was so well 
aware of the feeling, that I suffered no one of my customers to know that I had a book, as far 
as I could avoid it. The person al!uded to was unadvisedly let into my room in my absence, 
by iny foreman; and when I afterwards waited upon him, he told me, he supposed ‘1 had been 
reading my books instead of attending to his orders. When he discovered that I, a common 
tradesman, presumed to collect books, he took pains to take away the whole of his connexion. 
If 1 had been a sot, a man who spent his time in a public house, had not been a man taking 
pains to acquire information, he would bave had no complaint against me; but he could vo 
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now at an end, the prevailing rage for Italian music would render the 
success of another theatre almost certain.* 


But these experiments must depend for their success upon a previ- 
ously favourable state of the public mind. But the public care nothing 
for cathedral music: here, therefore, would be sufficient reason alone 
for their not very cordially seconding any attempt at a change in our 
present ecclesiastical system. The Church, it is true, might effect the 
desired innovations; or the legislature might do it through a well- 
combined effort of the profession; and the public would possibly be 
induced to bow to the decision with a better grace than they would 
have done half a century ago. 


In the brief and desultory observations that we have hazarded upon 
this subject, we have endeavoured to distinguish the question in its two 
phases of a purely theological one, and as it regards the progress of the 
art,—a progress which must, however, act powerfully, although re- 
motely, upon the national character and morals. We have done this 
in anticipation of what may be said about desecrating the churches by 
applying them to secular purposes, and so forth. Now, without 
troubling the reader with a string of common-places to prove that 
public morals are the unly true and legitimate end of public worship, 
we will merely observe, in conclusion, that if it can be satisfactorily 
shown that the hitherto depraved state of music and musical feeling in 
this country, is mainly owing to the suppression of the choirs at the 
time of the Reformation, we conceive that we establish in the minds 
of all who can look at the question with an unprejudiced and unjaun- 
diced eye, the necessity for their restoration, or at least for such a par- 
tial reintroduction of them, as can be effected without putting force 
upon the consciences of any class of people. 


An abortive attempt was made a year or two ago, to set up a Nati- 
onal Opera. A petition to the King for a patent lay for months at the 
principal music shops for signatures, and penny subscriptions, &c. 
The public, however, (very properly, in our opinion) withheld their 
support, and the project was suffered quietly to drop. Who, indeed, 
could not see the absurdity of setting up a national Opera, while no 
one will listen to any thing but foreign music, and when the little 





endure that his trad Should p to acquire knowledge ; should presume, as he 
thought I intended, to put myself on a level with himself.’’ Here we have a man, calling 
himself}a gentleman, doing his utmost to hunt another to ruin, merely because the latter 
declines being a sot, a dicer, and.a blackguard. The reader has only to shift the scene of 
action from Mr, Place’s library to the pit or crush room of the Opera, and if he has any doubt 
of a similar result, why——we have none. The whole of this gentleman’s evidence, by the 
way, is highly interesting and instructive, and affords the most conclusive proof to the great 
and general improvement in education and manners which has taken place within the last 
half century. Those who have any curiosity to look at it (and it will fully repay them for the 
trouble), will find some copious extracts in ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ of 26th March 
last, from which we have taken the above passage. We would recommend it particularly to 
the worthy Dr. Hodges, who has indulged in some gibes,—not in the best taste—about the 
* never-to-be-too-bepraised march of intellect.” The writer of these remarks may he allowed 
to add that he has frequently, when a boy, heard his father (a tradesman at the west end of the 
town), object to going into the pit of the opera lest he should be recognised, and thus, by an 
evening’s amusement, place his business and the welfare of his family in jeopardy. To call 
such a place ‘public,’ isa mere abuse of terms But until it be made public, or at least, has 
a competitor which is so, it is in vain to expect it will ever be other than it is. - 
* Since writing the above, we have heard, (we know not with what truth) that Mr. Seguin 
intends opening the little theatre in the Haymarket, at the end of the present season, with an 
Italian company at English prices. 
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‘English Opera House’ in the Strand can barely obtain a subsistence 
for the numerous families dependent upon it for support? We should 
be very curious to see the effect of laying before the public, in a similar 
way, an address to the Crown, or a petition to Parliament, praying for 
an enquiry into the state of the churches, as regards the musical portion 
of public worship, with a view to some change, or at least better admi- 
nistration of the existing system. Our expectations of any important 
result would be moderate; nevertheless, it would serve as a touch- 
stone to public feeling, and might eventually be the means of bringing 
the subject before the country. 

We have done for the present; but should there be any who are 
unsatisfied with what we have offered in support of our view of the 
eauses of the national degeneracy, there will be little difficulty in sup- 
plying proofs sufficient to convince the most sturdy sceptic. Would it 
were as easy to remove the deep crust of prejudices which, it is to be 
feared, after all, would be opposed to any effectual change in the sys- 
tem which has now for so many ages clouded the musical destinies of 
this country, and sat like an incubus upon the national energies. 





MANCHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


First Day’s PerrorMANcE.—The town is brim full, resembling more a 
clan-gathering than an emporium of mercantile occupation. The Festival is 
taken up and conducted with that fine energy and liberality which mark all 
the public transactions of the Manchester people. There is no pettiness—no 
half-measures in their dealings. What they undertake, they do thoroughly. 
Their conduct, from the commencement of their engaging their performers, 
has been marked by that free and generous spirit which characterises an en- 
terprising and vigorous young age. They are merchants upon the wholesale, 
not the “ totting up,” principle. They select the most eminent professors in 
art, and give them their terms. They do not haggle for two or three pounds 
one way or the other. They know that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
and they make it his interest to put forth all his energies in their service. If 
an accident befall any of their performers, the next post conveys the sufferers 
the pleasing intelligence that whether or not they may be enabled to fulfil 
their engagements, the stipulated remuneration will be secured to them, 
This is the way to encourage the liberal arts. 

On Tuesday the Collegiate Church presented a very imposing sight. The 
Patrons’ gallery, calculated to hold 764 persons (appointed to the one guinea 
subscribers), was full. The body of the church, that will contain 1013 (the 
fifteen shillings subscribers), was also full, The galleries, for the unreserved 
tickets, that will hold 952 persons, at half-a-guinea each,was only partially fitted. 
This is to be accounted for by the circumstance of its being market day, when 
numbers of tradespeople were unable to leave their occupations. At the 
theatre, in the evening, the boxes and pit, capable of containing about 1060 
persons, were full. The gallery was not full.* 





* Among the andience, at the morning performance, were the Duke of Brunswick; the 
Marchi of tmi ; the Earl and Countess Wilton and party ; the Lord De Tabley 
and party; Lord Skelmersdale and party; and the following influential gentlemen in the 
county, who are also among the Vice Patrons of the Festival—C P. Thomson, Esq. M.P.; 
the Very Rev. the Warden, and the Rev. the Fellows of the Collegiate Church ; the Borough- 
reeve of Manchester; Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. M.P.; Sir George Philips, Bart.; Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq. M.P.; William Tatton Egerton, Esq. M.P.; John Entwistle, Esq. M.P.; 
John Fort, Esq. M.P.; Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P.; Thomas Houldsworth, Esq. M.P. ; 
John F. Lees, Esq. M.P.; G. R. Philips, Esq. M.P.; Mark Philips, Fsq. M.P.; Richard 
Potter, Esq. M.P.; Richard Walker, Esq. M.1’.; Rev. John Clowes; Wilbraham Egerton, 
Esq. ; George Lloyd, Esq. ; and Thomas Joseph Trafford, Esq. 
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The performance consisted of the whole of the Creation, and a selection, 
including Mr. Bishop’s Cantata of the Seventh Day. It commenced with Mr. 
Attwood’s Coronation Anthem for King William IV., ‘O Lord, grant the 
King a long life ;? in which the composer has beautifully and ingeniously 
introduced, in the opening symphony, the two national melodies, ‘God save 
the King,’ and ‘ Rule Britannia.’ The whole piece went remarkably well, 
more especially the Amen fugue at the close. In the introduction to the 
Creation one partial failure occurred, in which the bassoon missed a passage: 
with this exception, it was beautifully played. The first chorus, ‘ And the 
Spirit of God,’ went off with sublime effect, particularly at the well-remem- 
bered passage, ‘ And there was light.’ Mr. Bennett sang the air ‘ Now 
vanish’ very creditably ; and Mr. Phillips produced a strong impression upon 
the audience by the grandly declamatory style with which he delivered the 
accompanied recitative, ‘And God made the Firmament;’ more especially 
upon the words, ‘ By heaven’s fire the sky is inflamed.’ ; 

We did not feel that the energetic solo, ‘The marvellous work,’ was 
judiciously entrusted to Mrs. Knyvett, who wants both energy and volume to 
give it full effect. The result was, that she could scarcely be heard; and in 
the run from C to the C in alt, at the close, she fell short, ending upon the 
B flat. Mr. Machin had nearly spoiled a fair performance of the celebrated 
air, ‘ Rolling in foaming billows,’ by a rather unfortunate cadence. Subse- 
quently, in the accompanied Recitative, ‘ And God created great whales,’ he 
was more successful; but we confess with regret, that Mr. Machin does not 
improve with his practice. It was the general opinion of all the musicians 
present, that Miss Clara Novello was eminently successful in the air, ‘ With 
verdure clad,’ as also in the duet with Mr. Phillips, ‘ Graceful consort.’ 
But one of the finest performances of the day was Mr. Braham’s ‘ In splendour 
bright.’ It should really seem as if he had “renewed his strength like the 
eagles,” for he never sang this, one of his favourite pieces, with more energy, 
or in more classical style. ‘The same remark may be repeated with reference 
to his solo in the Second Part, ‘In native worth.’ The chorus, ‘ The heavens 
are telling,’ went with admirable precision, and vivid effect. Mad. Caradori 
rather flagged in the solo ‘On mighty Pens.’ Her voice, we fear, is losing 
its richness of quality, and is becoming thin and querulous. The general 
accompaniment of the band was perfectly admirable, more especially in the 
accompanied recitatives: as, for instance, in that fine one, ‘ Straight opening 
her fertile womb,’ and which Mr. Phillips sang in a manner to draw forth the 
admiration of his listeners. The chorus, ‘The Lord is great,’ was never more 
finely performed ; and, ‘ Achieved is the glorious work,’ would be entitled to 
the same praise, but for a little unsteadiness at the close. 


In the second part, which opened with the ‘Sanctus’ of the Requiem, 
Mad. Caradori, Mrs. Shaw, Signors Ivanoff and Lablache, were encored in the 
Benedictus, at the desire of Lord Wilton. Mad. De Beriot, who had been so 
much indisposed as to have fainted away several times in the ante-room during 
the course of the morning, came forward to sing the ‘ Holy, Holy Lord? of 
Handel. At the commencement of her singing, a tremulousness of voice was 
very perceptible, which, perhaps, did not detract from the sentiment of the 
words. She sang the airin B 4 sharps. But, shortly after, in thei ‘Deh 
parlate’ of Cimarosa, she summoned up all her energy of character, and pro- 
duced one of the most perfect specimens of sublime pathos in singing we ever 
heard. The band, too, “ covered themselves with glory,” (as Buonaparte used 
to say) by the admirable manner in which they accompanied this noble composi- 
tion.; it was transposed half a note, from C minor toB minor, In the Chevalier 
Neukomm’s air, ‘‘ Make haste to deliver me,’ Mrs. Shaw gave much satisfae- 
tion, as did her excellentaccompanyist Willman, on the basso-elarone. Sigr. 
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Lablache almost shook the roof off the church in the ‘ Pro peccatis’ of Haydn’s 
*Stabat mater.’ 


The readers of the “‘Mustcat Wortp” are already in possession of our 
opinion as to the merits of Mr. Bishop’s ‘Seventh day,’ which was reviewed 
| in No. 18, p. 76; we shall therefore content ourselves with the general obser- 
it vation that the several movements were well sung by Mesdames Clara Novello, 
| Bishop, and Shaw; Messrs. Braham, Machin, and H. Phillips. The choruses 
again merit especial notice for the steady and effective manner in which they 
executed their music. Mr. Bishop himself conducted. 


The evening concert was not remarkable for novelty in the selection. One 
of the greatest treats in the performance was Monsieur De Beriot’s solo on 
the violin, which was brilliant, and exquisitely delicate. Mrs. Knyvett was 
4 encored in an air by Sir John Stevenson ; ‘Give that wreath to me.’ Also, 
" Mme. De Beriot and Lablache, in ‘O guardate che figura.’ Mr. Phillips in 
the air from the Maid of Artois, ‘ The light of other days ;’ and lastly, Lablache, 
(but that is a matter of course) in the ‘Largo al factotum.’ It is needless to 
speak of Mme. De Beriot’s singing the ‘ Non pit di fiori ;’ but we cannot avoid 
saying that it is quite worthy of the composition ; and that is of the highest 
class even of Mozart. We cannot conclude this notice, without complimenting 
Messrs. Willman and Nicholson upon their heautiful performance of a ‘ Dialogo 
brillante,’ by Mr. Bochsa. The sestett, ‘Sola, sola,’ from ‘11 Don Giovanni,’ 
was delightfully sung by Mesdames De Beriot, Assandri, Clara Novello ; 
Messrs. Ivanoff, Phillips, and Lablache. The second act opened with the 
overture to Fidelio, and closed with that to Oberon ; both played with admir- 
able spirit. Mrs. Shaw, sang, very chastely, ‘A lovely Arab Maid,’ from the 
Oberon, and Mme. Caradori appeared to the best advantage in Donizetti’s 

Io Vudia.” Mrs. Bishop sang, ‘ Come Summer, come,’ very prettily ; and 
the ‘ Tremate, empi tremate,’ of Beethoven, received ample justice from Miss 
Clara Novello, Messrs. Bennett and Lablache. The whole day’s performance 
has given full satisfaction. Mr. F. Cramer led in the morning ; Mr. Mori in 
the evening ; and Sir G. Smart conducted. 
















































CONCERT. 


Lonpon CHorat InstituTion.—On Monday last the members of this 
Society gave a public concert in aid of their Library fund. The pieces selected 
for performance were :—Part I.—Haydn’s Mass No.1. Part II.—The Ma- 
drigal ‘Down in a flowery vale,’ Festa; ‘Quod quod in orbe,’ Hummel ; 
Deeper and deeper still,’ Handel, sung by Mr. Turner; Chorus, Himmel, 
‘Hort des grabes,’ from the ‘ Trauer-Cantate;’ ‘ Hark, the angel voice ;? 
Duet, ‘ Qual anelante,’ Marcello, sung by the Misses Flower; Chorus, ‘The 
Storm,’ Haydn; Recit. and Air, Mr. Turner, ‘In native worth,’ Haydn; 
Recit. and Air, Miss Flower, ‘But thou didst not leave,? Handel; Chorus, 
Beethoven, ‘ The arm of the Lord.’ The choruses went remarkably well, the 
madrigal especially, which, on account of its neat performance, was encored. 
In this particular we notice an essential improvement in these amateurs. 
Mr. Travers rather hurried the Benedictus of the Mass. 





Nottincuam Concert.—The members of the Gentlemen’s Glee Club, 
Nottingham, gave a Concert on Tuesday, the 6th instant; which was well 
attended. The prima donna was Miss Kate Robson, who sang a variety of 
popular songs with much success: several glees were well performed by 
members of the Club. We have only to name those who sustained the prin- 
cipal instrumental department, to convince our readers, at once, that it was 
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excellent: namely, Nicholson, Willman, Cooke, Platt, Beauman, Harper, 
and Il Drago. The band was led by Mr. H. Farmer; and the Concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Woolley, who presided at the piano-forte, with his accustomed 
ability. 

















































REVIEW. 


Chefs d’CEuvres de Mozart; a new and correct edition of the Piano-forte 
works (with and without accompaniments) of this celebrated composer, edited 
by Cipriani Potter ; Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Coventry. 


THE editor states in his preface, that, “‘ From the increased taste for classical 
music, he has been induced, at the suggestion of the publishers, to present to 
the admirers of Mozart a correct edition of the Piano-forte works of this cele- 
brated composer.” It is indeed gratifying to find such masters as Moscheles 
and Potter (add to whom Cramer, who preceded them) exerting their ex- 
perience, and affording their valuable aid, in promoting the laudable design 
of effecting a more general circulation of the works of the great masters, 
purified from the numerous errors that had so tong defaced those monuments 
of genius. 

Alexander said that the noblest poem in the world merited the noblest 
shrine for preserving it; and, consequently, placed his Homer in a richly- 
jeweled casket. The publishers of this edition of the divine Mozart, have, 
with a like homage to his transcendant genius, clothed his works in an 
elegantly designed exterior; judiciously allegorical of the position he com- 

manded in the hemisphere of musical science. 
No. 1, which is excellently and clearly engraved, and well brought out, 
comprises the grand duet in F,—one of the most masterly productions of this 
most masterly composer. It was written on the Ist of August, 1786. The 
2nd Number contains the exquisite fantasia and sonata in C minor, a favourite 
composition with the author himself, and with which he would frequently 
indulge his select friends when he went to see them. Vandyke used to carry 
about with him his celebrated portrait of Gevartius, as a sample to his em- 
ployers of his accomplishment in the art. Mozart might with equal justice 
have done the same by this fantasia. We have seen the original MS.: it is 
well worn at the folds, and bears every appearance of having been a pocket 
companion of the author. It was composed on the 20th May, 1785. 

No. 3 contains a most charming sonata in B flat, with violin obligato, com- 

posed 21st April, 1784. The dates being affixed by the Editor to the several 
works, is a judicious piece of taste. It enhances our interest in them. By 
playing them on the day of their birth, we may, by an exertion of the imagi- 
nation, perhaps picture to ourselves the placid satisfaction of their author, 
while running them over for the first time to some musical friend. In the 
present edition, also, the Zempos have been regulated, and referred to Maelzel’s 
Metronome ; and this will be found a great advantage, for they have been 
) marked with much judgment. 
; If, in those sonatas with violin obligato, a small additional staff were 
occasionally introduced, to afford the means of representing, in a smaller note, 
the complete sentence taken by the violin, when the piano-forte is made the 
mere accompaniment, a material advantage would be gained, as in the absence 
of a violin performer, a third hand on the piano-forte could supply the melody. 
This has been done in some sonatas of Hummel, Ries, &c., but in many other 
instances only slight touches of the melody have been given. 

In justice to our readers we must state, that the 2nd and 3rd numbers of 
this edition of Mozart’s piano-forte works, have not been re-engraved for the 
present occasion. 

It was Andrew Foulis and his brother, the printers of Glasgow, we believe, 
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who produced the celebrated edition of the “immaculate Horace,” in which 
they challenged the classical world to point out a single typographical error, 
We think (and every real lover of music will be of our opinion) that the same 
compliment should be paid to the works of Mozart, (in our estimation a pro- 
digiously greater genius in his science and art, than Horace in his own) as 
often as they are reproduced. In.this spirit, therefore, of offering the best 
homage to distinguished talent, we have gone carefully through the numbers 
before us, and compared them with a good old German edition, for the 
purpose of enabling the editor and publishers to make their own edition as 
accurate as possible. No apology to our readers is requisite, for occupying 
space in such a cause, since we feel assured that both purchasers and vendors 
will be interested in having the assistance of a zealous “ corrector of the press.” 
The following, then, is a list of the “ marks of expression,” binds, accidentals, 
&c. that we find omitted in the copies before us. 

No. 1. Duet, p. 14, Ist bar. The first quaver in the higher part should 
be E instead of D. Page 17, last bar but one ;—a bind is wanting at G; and 
the 7th quaver E, in the lower part, should be natural. Page 18, last line, 2nd 
bar ;—the last quaver should be sharp. Page 21, 4th line, 2nd bar ;—the B 
first semiquaver, we think, should be natural. Page 30, 2nd bar ;—the minim in 
the lower part should be F. Page 31, 3rd line, last bar ;—a bind at C. 
Page 43, 3rd line, 3rd bar, lower part ;—a bind from C, The same page, 5th 
line ;—a bind from A. 

No. 3. Fantasta. Page 4, 6th line, 2nd bar ;—the harmony being minor, 
the tenor requires a flat over it. Page 15, 3rd line, Ist bar ;—bind at F sharp. 
Also from the preceding F. Adagio. Page 15, 4th line, Ist bar ;—in the } 







lower line the last demi-semiquavers should be semiquavers. Page 16, 4th 
line, 2nd bar ;—a bind at G 2nd and 3rd quavers. Page 17, last line, Ist bar; 
—a bind at B 4th and 5th quavers. Page 19, Ist line, Ist bar;—bind at C ; 
at the 3rd bar, bind at F. Same line from the last bar, bind at F. Page 20, 
5th line, 7th bar;—bind at C. Same page, 6th line, 5th bar, bind at C. 
Page 22, Ist line, 7th bar ;—bind at F sharp. 

No. 2. Sonata 1n B Fiat. Page 2, Ist line ;—the staccato marks to be 
continued atthe 3rd bar. Same passage at page 4. Page 3, Sth line, last 
bar ;—F, crotchet, omitted. Page 5, last bar ;—natural wanting at the last F, 
small notes. Page 7, Ist line, 3rd bar ;—the last crotchet for the violin should 
be more immediately over E of the piano-forte part. Page 12, ‘5th line, last 
bar ;—the first C should be sharp; and the second natural. (Qu? Silence.) 
Page 13, 4th line, 5th bar ;—7th quaver E should be flat. In the violin part 
a few instances also occur of omissions in the punctuation, and of some acci- 
dentals; but at page 3 a more important error occurs at the 7th line, 4th bar. 
There is a redundancy in the measure: neither do we consider that the same 
passage, as rendered in the next page, was intended by the author. 





“ Dearer than life thou art,” Ballad, written by Thomas Haynes Bayly, the 
Music composed by the author of “ Welcome me home.” T. E. PuRDAY. ) 
| A pleasing little composition ;—to say more than this, would be to neutralize 
the praise we have bestowed upon efforts of a higher character; to say less, 
would be an injustice to the picce itself. 





“ Bel Raggio,” Grand Scena in Rossini’s Opera of “ Semiramide,” arranged for 
the Flute and Piano-forte, with an accompaniment (ad lib.) for the Violon- 
cello, by C. M. Sola. T. E. Purpay. 

i A correct arrangement (to the best of our observation) of one of Rossini’s 

most admired pieces. To those who remember, and approved Pasta and 

Sontag’s singing of it, the composition will be its own recommendation. 
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A set of Preludes, in the most useful keys, for the Pianoforte, composed by 
Thomas Valentine. Monro & May. ; 

The &th, 9th, and 12th display the most merit in the major keys; but, upon 

the whole, the minor exercises are the most equably good, and original. The 

general defect is, that two great a similarity pervades them. The passages 

and progressions succeed one to another like a row of beads. 

“ Me Voila!” -a favorite Air, with variations, for the Piano-forte, by Ch. Chau- 
lieu. Op. 21. Cramer & Co, 

A capital exercise on triplets and scale passages. Tlie piece must have sold 

like wild-fire. 













































“¢ Rossini’s celebrated air “ Di tanti palpiti,” arranged, with variations, for 
the Piano-forte, by Camille Pleyel. Cramer & Co. 
Camille Pleyel, (son of Ignace) and who is a much superior musician to his 
father, must have written off this little exercise as he did the acknowledgment, 
when paid for it. It is a school lesson in scale passages. 
“T love thee still,” a Ballad, composed by James Gattie. 

In the ‘‘ New Harmonicon,” No. 61, Vol. II. for Saturday, Aug. 13th, the 
reader may (if he feel so inclined) purchase the above ballad for Sixpence ; a 
sum no-wise commensurate with the merit of the composition, which displays 
a sweet, Mozart-like feeling in the melody, and a well-ordered judgment as to 
the character, with classical correctness in the harmonization. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


‘ Berlin.—Clara Heinefetter made her appearance in the character of 
Iphigenia in the beginning of July, and with great success, although 
she sang somewhat too loudly, and her gesticulation was redundant. 
Her voice is of admirable quality,—pure, even, and of great compass. 
It is said the fair songstress will give us an opportunity of enjoying the 
‘ Armida’ of the incomparable Gluck. 

At a recent public sitting of the Royal Academy of Arts, those com- 
positions of the pupils which were considered worthy of that distinction 
were publicly performed, and the prizes awarded to the writers. A 
symphony, by Stablknecht, and a psalm, by C. Eckert, are deserving 
of especial mention. In every case was the practical advantage of 
founding the musical section of the academy of arts clearly demon- 
strated. It is much to be wished that the institution had more funds 
at its disposal; the result would, no doubt, be highly beneficial. 

Bra.—The Buffo Rota has given half a dozen operas in this little 
town, which is in the neighbourhood of Turin, and contains about ten 
thousand inhabitants, and the speculation has been crowned with suc- 
D) cess, although, with the exception of himself, his company were perfect 
novices. Among these latter, the sisters Reali must be numbered, of 
whom Virginia was the Prima Donna assoluta, and Erminia made her 
first appearance upon any stage; the tenor was Vincento Vaninetti, 
and the bass Angelo Boccomini. The operas were ‘ Chiara di Rosen- 
berg,’ the ‘ Furioso, ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia, ‘ Enrico IV. al passo della 
Marna,’ (Balfe’s) the ‘ Nuovo Figaro,’ and the sixth was to have been 
a new one, by a certain Odoardo Bauer, director of music; but the 
prima donna assoluta was taken ill, and consequently the opera was 
Jaid aside. One word more—the bass singer Boccomini has married 
the prima donna Reali. 
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Beethoven’s Piano-Forte.—An advertisement has lately appeared in 
the ‘ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,’ from the music-seller Kistner, 
in Leipsig, offering for sale the piano-forte which was presented to 
Beethoven some years since by several of the principal musical men in 
England, as a mark of their respect and esteem. It was purchased by 
the present possessor at the sale of Beethoven’s effects, and its authen- 
ticity can be satisfactorily demonstrated. It is one of Broadwood’s, of 
the compass of six octaves, and on it is inscribed the names of those 
musicians who presented it to Beethoven, by whom it was used for the 
last twenty years of his life for composing and playing ; and is (so says 
the advertisement) now offered for sale to all lovers of true reliques; and 
to all admirers of Beethoven’s genius. 


Vienna.—A few weeks since we had the supreme felicity of seeing 
within our walls, but unfortunately not of hearing, the celebrated J. B. 
Cramer of London, who has by his noble ‘Studios’ erected an im- 
perishable monument to his own glory. He has now returned to his 
son who is at Munich, but it is expected that he will visit us again in 
the course of the autumn, and then make the imperial city his residence 
for a twelvemonth. We hope it may be so. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CoacH AccIDENT.—We regret to learn that the Peveril of the Peak, Lon- 
don and Manchester coach, was upset on Saturday night, near Bedford ; when 
a gentleman of the name of O’Brien was killed on the spot, and Mr. Pigott, 
(not the violinist, but his brother, who resides in Dublin) and Mr. Ponder 
the performer on the ophicleide, were much injured in their arms. The 
Committee at Manchester have behaved in a manner that does them credit, 
by ordering every attention to be paid to the sufferers. The absence of 
Mr. Ponder, with his ponderous instrument, must be particularly felt; but 
we hope that he will be soon enabled to resume his professional duties. 


Lasiacne.—A carriage, which was conveying Mori, Lablache, and Co. 
to Leicester, broke down close by the inn. The first who made his debut out 
of the broken vehicle was Ivanoff; then followed Madame Assandri and her 
daughter ; and last, though not the least, out crept Lablache. On seeing his 
mighty bulk, the crowd laughed right out; in which the basso buffu joined, 
with his accustomed good-humour. The Duke of Brunswick was passing 
through Leicester, on his way to the Manchester Festival; and offered 
Lablache a seat in his carriage, which he accepted. When they arrived at 
Derby, a crowd gathered around, to have a peep at the Duke; when an old 
dame exclaimed, after eying Lablache, and taking him, as a matter of course, 
for the great man, ‘ Aye, aye, no wonder the balloon broke down with such a 
tremendous bulky piece of goods.”,—Morning Post. 


Music IN THE KITCHEN.—We have frequently heard many curious anec- 
dotes of servant girls giving themselves airs, when they went to engage 
themselves ; but the following may be relied on as a fact. A lady, who kept 
a seminary in Somers Town, was in want of a housemaid; she advertised, 
and many called to offer their services. The lady was pleased with the 
appearance of one, and entered into an agreement with her, requesting her to 
come to her place without delay. The girl seemed as if she had something 
on her mind; and, after a grand effort, she said that she would require to go 
out twice a week for the first month. ‘Oh! (said the lady) you attend some 
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particular chapel, I conclude ?”—‘ No, Ma’am, (simpered the girl) but I am 
learning the guitar, and have paid for a quarter’s instruction in advance ; so 
I should not like to lose my Jessons.”——‘* Where do you intend to practice,” 
said the lady.—‘“ In the kitchen, I suppose,” answered Sappho Cobwebbo.— 
“Oh! I shall grow distracted; (said the lady) what with the young ladies 
thumping up stairs, and you thrumming below ;—you wont suitme. Good 













































MENDELssoHN’s St. Paut.—The choruses of the first part have been for 
some days in the hands of the singers at Liverpool. They will have the 
whole, we hear, in a week hence. The principals were supplied with their 
parts a fortnight and three weeks ago. At Dusseldorff, when the oratorio 
was first brought forward, the solo singers received their copies three days 
before the performance. This is an answer to the groaners. 


MusICAL MISERIES.—Groan 4th, (Dillettante.) Listening to the “ Soave 
sia il vento,’ (E 4%) while a peripatetic musician recommends to your atten- 
tion, “ Farewell to the mountain,” in 3b ;—the two tenderly relieved by the 
solicitude of another gentleman, (in C minor) who is of opinion that cauli- 
flowers are the only things in life worth attending to. N.B. Your parlour 
borders upon a court, the tenants of which are partial to street-music, and 
purchase all their vegetables at the door. N.B.B. You have lately been 
initiated in the mysteries of a nervous fever.——Groan 5th. (Professor.) 
Blowing the trumpet for your life, with a tooth-ache! “ Blow winds—come 
crack!” Groan 6th. (Professor.) Singing a pathetic ballad of your own com- 
position, (its first appearance) and which you fondly hope “ posterity will not 
willingly let die,” to an assemblage that look like a tier of ships’ heads in the 
docks. Before the breath is well out of your body, the lady of the house asks 
if you know, “ I met her at the fancy fair.” 


Ancient ConcErRtTs.—There is somé difference in the concerts of the 
present day, and the following, dated Tottenham-street, February 15th, 1779, 
nearly sixty years ago. 


Act1. Overture to Pharamond ........ Handel 
Madrigale ....ccccccccccccveves Lotti 
Chi non Ode ...ccccesscreeseee ergolesi 
Ode on Queen Mary’s birth-day Purcell 

Act LI. Verdi Prati........s.cscccceess Handel 
Stabat Mater ......cccsccccccee Astorga 


The directors were, the Earl of Exeter, Earl of Sandwich, Viscounts Dud- 
ley and Ward; the Bishop of Durham, Rt. Hon. H. Morrice, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Sir Richard Jebb, and Mr, Pelham. The subscribers amounted 
to 208. In 1804, when Billington, Harrison, Knyvett, Bartleman, &c. were 
the principal vocalists, the number of subscribers was (including six of the 
Royal Family) 720. 


TeEMPORA MUTANTUR.—Public report says that Mme. de Beriot received 
unusual honours lately at Aix la Chapelle ; arms being presented to her by 
the soldiery. The drama is looking up! We remember no instance of mili- 
tary honours being paid either to singer or actor, since the time when, if the 
properties of a cottager were missing off a hedge, the corps dramatique were 
instantly drummed out of the town, on the strength of their reputation. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM AN OMNIBUS.—“ How readily some people parts with 
the ready, eh, Jones ?” said an unwashed neighbour of mine, to a still more 
unwashed friend of his, opposite. ‘‘ I believe ye—and wice werse,” rejoined 
Jones with a feeling apprehension of the truth of his own remark. “ But 
vy, you ungrateful wagabond, had’nt you half the kvorten?”—“ TI don’t 
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mean you, Mat; J means Malibran.”—‘ Who’s Malibran.”—“ She what 
they sticks up agin the walls.”—* Vel, vot on she ?”—“ Why you know what 
lots of browns she picked up here ?”’—Jones winked comprehension. “ Well, 
J heard say that t’other day she had alms presented her at Ax le Chapel, or 
some such other chapel; and you know what chapel alms is, Mat; why 
alms is the very next door to the work’us |” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 









































Sir, 

I frequently hear the members of the profession declaim in rather 
unmeasured terms against the (so called) scandalous preference given to foreign 
composers and singers by the aristrocracy and dilettanti of this country. Now, 
Sir, does not the offence, if it be one, spring out of the conduct of our native 
professors themselves? What are the compositions which they, almost inva- 
riably, perform and teach? Are they not the offspring of foreign talent, and too 
often not of the best order? And have not the music-masters dosed their 
pupils with the ephemeral productions of Herz, and such writers, ad nauseam ? 
Do not the programmes of the provincial festivals swarm with foreign com- 
positions? As an instance, the bill of fare for the ensuing Norwich Festival 
abounds with foreign dishes, which, it may be shrewdly suspected, will not 
improve in the hands of John Bull’s cooks ; many of them, indeed, will be 
barely endurable, even with the piquant sauce with which the foreign artists 
know so well how to disguise the flavour of the hackneyed viands they serve 
up to their prodigal guests. Until the gentlemen, who loudly denounce this 
exclusive patronage of foreigners, place their practice on a par with their 
professions, and select with an equal hand the really meritorious (and no other) 
productions of this and other countries, let them cease to murmur at an evil 
of their own creation, and no longer affect to deplore the consequences, for 
which they themselves are principally accountable. 

I beg to subscribe myself, Str, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Sept. 14, 1836. R. V. R. 


SS 








NOTICE. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The mislaying of P.Q.R.S.T.’s letter, must be our apology for having so 
long delayed answering it. 
. The circumstance alluded to by our correspondent respecting the natural 
scale, is the effect of the position of the semitones, not the cause. The 
present scale is of modern origin, and the different enharmonic phrases take f 
their nomenclature from the relations which one note bears to others. The 
note alluded to in the first query proposed by P.Q.R.S.T. and taken in the 
light he has considered it, stands as part of the inharmonious tetrachord 
F,G, A, B&.* If the musical scale consisted of two perfect tetrachords, the last ») 
note of the first series, forming the first note of the second, the case would be t 
diflerent. G $ would then assume the same phase as D $, and be 
entitled to a double nomenclature. » Although the artificial tetrachords are 
really analagous, and satisfy both the ear and the eye, they are not so when 
they assume an enharmonic phase ; as from the example beneath, it will be 
perceived that the leading or sensible note of the tonic in the key of G is of 
necessity made sharp, and the subdominant in the key of F for the same reason 
flat. Therefore, although G $ is to F$ what C fis to B, yet when changed 
enharmonically there is no analogous nomenclature without making the F 








*** My cue is villainous melaucholy, with a sigh like Tomo’ Bedlam. Fa, sol, l 1. 
Kine Lear, Act 1, Scene 2. a wi ee 
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trebly sharp. The same mode of reasoning applies to the relations between 
D $ to F, and Gg to Bh. 








B. C.c$Dd¥. ELF. 
f¢.G.ggAag. B.C. 
» F.f Gg. A. bb. 

The absence of the double flats between the semitones, alluded to in the 
second query, arise also from their position in the scale, but are not the cause 
of their existence: and as the tetrachords in this instance naturally assume 
the same phase, and are considered without reference to the leading notes of 
their tonics, but solely in regard to their subdominants, (F being the sub- 
dominant of C, and C of G;) the circumstance alluded to occurs in each 
tetrachord. Want of room compels us to defer the consideration respecting 
consecutive fifths, which we shail observe on in our next number, and subjoin 






























an example. 


Mr. JoxXceE will be, and has been, attended to. 











WEEKLY List oF New! PuBLicATIONs. 


PIANO-FORTE. 

Apam’s Capriccio on “ Chorale 

Protestant,” in the Huguenots CHapPeLL 
Burgmiiller’s Post Waltz BALLs 
Two Rondos . 
Les plaisirsdu je une age Ditro 
Czerny’s Bouquet de six Myrtes. 

RONMOB. 0. occ cccevcccesccces WESSEL 

Brill. Fantasias from Ita- 








lian Operas, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 ....CooPER 
—— Decameron Musicale, 
Nos. 2 00: 10...0cccccess -.- METZLER 









Craven’s Casket of Popular Airs, 
No. 1, Woodland Boy; No. 2) 
Market Chorus, Masaniello ; 
No. 3, Waters of Elle.......... ‘GREEN 
Clara Waltz, by Beethoven 
Dos Santos, Non so se speranza. 


NB as seseteccvevecccs<ases METZLER 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, 
Book 2, Duet, by W. Watts... .MILLs 


Joyce’s (W.) Larghetto and Alle- 








Waltzes, M.de Torres Adalid’s, 

Seven for Piano-forte........ D'ALMAINE 

SONGS. 

In silent woe I wonder. Schubert Wessex 
I remember how my childhood 

Duet, Fitzgerald 
O Pow'r supreme. 

Gi, FBO so ssvccececurscese 
Silent love. T. Brown ° 
Song of Rest. Beethoven 
Song of May. Beethoven ...... Ditto 
* The sad and lonely bird of night,” 

with Flute obligato. H. R. 

Bishop ...ccconsovestecesseced Carb 

F OREIGN. 

Quante — Duetto (l'Eliser 
"FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Beethoven's Adelaide (in A)....MILLs 
Kiene lust. No. 3, Collection of 

German Songs. Weber ...... CHAPPELL 
La vie humaine. Nourrit ...... PLATES 











By VHIOED cccncccegoccscre D°ALMAINE | Crotch's Fugue, No.9, Organ .. MILLS 
Les Variétés wre for Piano, Card, (E. J.) Fantasia, Flute and 
Nos. 52, 53, 54. . «++-BOOSEY Piano-forte, on ** Le Désir!"’..Carp 
Quairilles, Wasaite, 1th set, Lucas, Grand Fantasia, Flute 
* Lalune”..cccccccserccecee D’ALMAINE and Piano-forte ...........+.. Ditto 
Musard’s, 74th set, ** Mi- Quadrilles for Orchestra, Mu- 
Aeakine” ..ccccccccccccccesee Boosey sard’s, No. 9, or ** Naples” ....BoosEy 
Musard’s, 75th set, ** Les for Ditto, Musard’s, No. 
deux Reines” ..........00+0. ITTO Il, ** Les Espagnols” .. ..... 
Strauss, (Pfennig) Walses de Tulou’'s “ Nel lasciar,” Two Flutes 
WIRD) cn ciccvcasionvececseess CHAPPELL and Pjano-forte .....6....0065 Hitt 
Wood, (W. T.) Les Violettes, Worzischeck. Three Duets, Pi- 
WONBES. vsnccsss. sevces ..... BOOSEY ano-forte and Violin, op. 9. .. WESSEL 
Terpsichore, Ditto ....D1rTo Weber's Waltz. Harp and Piano- 
Invitation a la Danse .. Dirro RR TE oc cccncsccucsesd CHAPPELL 
UST PUBLISHED, Price 2s. *O do 


not forget me,’’ sung hy Miss Clara No- 
vello. The Poetry by ‘Thomas Blake, Esq. 
Composed by ‘Thomas Mason, late Member 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

London: J. A. NovgLLo, Musicseller (by 
Special Appointirent) to the Queen; of whom 
may be had, by the same author, 

“ SACRED SUBJECTS,” 
Selected from the Works of ** Eminent Mas- 
ters,” arranged for the Karp. Nos. 1 to 6. 





WN ERRIOTT’S ADMIRED NEW BAND 

MARCHES, arranged for the piano- 
forte, price 2s, each ; King William the Fourth's 
Grand March; the French Horn March; 
Portuguese March ; the Palace Band; the 
Village Band ; the Trumpet March ; theGrand 
Bugle March ; the Parade March; the Band 
at a distance ; the Pier Band ; the British band; 
the Marine Band. Published by E. Merviott, 
Farnham. Sold by Novello; Duff & Co.; and 


D'Almaine, London. 
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NEW STUDIES, LESSONS, ETC., FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE. 

Just Published. 
HUNTEN’S 18 Progressive Exercises, 
e Op. 80, 5s. 

———- 12 Etudes Mélodiques, Op. 81, 5s. 

Bertini’s 25 Studies, Op. 29 (adapted for the 
use of the Pupils at the Royal Conserva- 
toire of Music in Paris), intended as intro- 
ductory to the Celebrated Studies by J. B. 
Cramer, Book L, 8s. 

Etudes Caractéristiques, Op. 66, 
also in use at the Conservatoire in Paris, 
Book 1, 8s. 

F. Hunten’s )’Utile et ’Agréable, a collec- 
tion of 32 favourite airs, arranged and fin- 
gered for Beginners, in 2 Books, each 3s. 

Burgmiiller's Plaisirs du jeune age, a selec- 
tion of favourite airs arranged in a fami- 
liar style, 2 Books, each 4s. 

F. Hunten’s Rondo and Variations on the air 
** Rose of the Desert,”’ 3s. 

—— Ditto ona Theme by Mercadante, 3s, 
N.B. In the press, the 2nd Book of Berti- 

ni’s 25 Studies, Op. 29. 

CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 

PIANOFORTE DUETS, 

ONIZETTDS L’Elisire d’Amo- 
re, by W. Watts, Bk. 1 & 2, each 
English Songs, &c. 

O how could you gang, lassie. Gries- 

bach 





yw'r supreme (Prize Glee) G.J. 
vey 


; . H. Calcott.. 
Italian Songs, &c. 
Gemma di Vergy—by Donizetti. 
Ah! nel cuor mi suona....Cavatina 
Ecco il pegno ch’io le porsi, Aria .... 
Fgli riede? oh lieto istante! Cavatina 2 
Nella stanza, che romita....Aria.... 
Un’ altare ed unabenda....Preghiera 
Torquato Tasso— Donizetti. 
Io l’udia ne’ suoi bei carmi, Aria.... 2 
Colei Sofronia, Olindo egli si appel- 
la Duetto.. 3 
Tl Talismano—Pacini. 
Ah! 8’é ver che sol mia morte, Aria .. 2 
Published by R.M1xs, 140, New Bond-st. 


Never before published. 
LARA WALTZ, for the Pianoforte, by 
Beethoven. Presented to the Publisher 
by the Lady who favoured him with the cele- 
brated Last Waltz of Weber, first published 
by him in 1830, the authenticity of which 
has been /ately attempted to be questioned. 
The originality of the present Waltz will 
speak for itself. 
London: Betts, Royal Exchange. 








NEW ORATORIO. 
UST PUBLISHED, “ THE FALL OF 
JERUSALEM,” an Oratorio. The 
words from Milman's poem. Composed by 
George Perry, Organist of Quebec Chapel.-- 
Price £1.16. Each piece may be had singly. 
London: for the Proprietor, by LEon1 

LEE, 48, Albemarle Street. 

The Orchestral Accompaniments to be 

had on the usual terms, or on hire. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


HampEL’s aND Haypn’s Sonos, Dugts, 
TRI08, ETC, 
R. CARNABY’S Edition of the favourite 
Songs, Duets, &c., from ‘** The Mes- 
siah,” ** Israel in Egypt,” ** The Creation,” 
and other Oratorios to be performed at the 
approaching Festivals, newly arranged from 
the original score, will be found best adapted 
to assist Amateurs in B ye | to enjoy, as 
well as to keep alive the after-relish of their 
ttend at these Meeting: 

Catalogues may be had gratis of all Music 
and Booksellers, by enquiring for Carnaby’s 
Arrangement of Handel’s and Haydn’s Songs, 

§c. Published by 
Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 


*,* Many of the compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, &c. &c, as sung at the 
Festivals, are also arranged for the Piano- 
forte, both Solo and as Duets, particulars of 
which will be found in the Catalogue referred 
to above. 


AYDN'S ORATORIO, THE CREA- 
TION; arranged for voices and piano- 
forte, by MUZIO CLEMENTI, new edition, 
with thematique index, £1. 6s. 
*,* This edition is used exclusively a all 
the music meetings, oratorios, &c. 
Single pieces from the above work. 
. And the Spirit of God 1 
. Now vanish before me 
. The marvellous works 
. Rolling in the foaming billows 
. With verdure clad .........-. 
. Awake the harp........ 
. In splendor bright. 
. On mighty pens 
. Most beautiful appear (trio)... . 
Now heaven in fullest ........ 
. In native worth 
. Graceful consort (due! 
. On thee each living soul 
. Achieved is the glorious 
Heavens are telling, p. f. duet, Clementi 
Praise of God, ditto, ditto . 
With verdure clad, ditto, J. F. Burrowes 
Praise of God, ditto, ..... seeece eee 
Now vanish, ditto, oo 
Beethoven's Hallelujah, from Mount of 
re one 8 O 
Published by T. E. PURDAY, successor to 
COLLARDand COLLARD, late Clementi and 
Co. 50, St. Paul's Chureh-yard. 
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ERARD'S GRAND PIANO-FORTES, 
NEw PAtTenT. 

ba pring is hereby given, that His Ma 

jesty has been graciously pleased, with 
the advice of his Privy Council, in con- 
sideration of the merits of the invention, and 
the difficulties encountered by him in esta- 
blishing the work, to grant to Pierre Erard of 
Great Marlborough-street, Harp and Piano- 
forte Maker to Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, new Letters Patent for his Patent- 
actioned Grand Pianoforte. 





LONDON: published for the Proprietors, every Friday afternoon, at five 
o’ clock, by J. ALFRED Nov 69 a 
, by OVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, st, MARTIN’S LANE. 











